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An Enquiry into the Nature of the Britiſh Conſti- 5 
tution, and the Freedom, or Servitude, of the 
lower Claſs of People, i in the ſeveral Changes it 
bas undergone. f 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
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GENERAL N ace 


T is a common obſervation, that the Numbers 
wealth and ſtrength of a nation is a 
EZ uſually proportionable to the nums- ſtrengthof | 
ber of its inhabitants, and that theſe N 
countries and towns Which encourage 
foreigners to reſide amongſt them are 


moſt conſiderable for their traffick; Hol- 


land being uſually produced as an inſtance 

of this abroad, and Birmingbam and Man- 

chefter at home, where foreigners are al- 
lowed to carry on what trade and manu- 
factures they pleaſe without moleſtation. 

It is obſerved further, that our entertain- Foreign- 
ing the Flemmings and French refugees — 3 
laid the foundation of our woollen and manufac- 
ſilk manufactures, and we may expect 
the like benefit by RE the ws 

© of other countries. 
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dauancing-maſters, fencing-maſters, French 


(2) 


Tate hangs On the other hand it 1s inſiſted, that a 


A ®burthen. general unlimited naturalization will ra- 


ther impoveriſn than enrich the kingdom, 
by bringing over numbers of idle uſeleſs 

hands, which may prove a burthen to 
the country and ſtarve the natives. 

If we can introduce people qualified 
to inſtruct us in any new and beneficial 
branch of buſineſs, as the Flemmings and 
French formerly did, this might conduce 

to the end propos'd; but the importing 


taylors, barbers, valets, and little itinerant 
retail pedlars, which make up the bulk 

of foreigners which have favoured. us 
with their company of late years, theſe 

will be very far from enriching us: The 

only people that can ſerve us are, Firſt, 

What ſort Such as bring fortunes with them; and 
e ſuch as theſe are ſeldom refuſed to be 
rich us. naturaliz d. Secondly, Such as can im- 
prove our manufactures, or be uſeful in 

our plantations, Thirdly, Men that are 
ready to engage in the ſea- ſervice, in the 
fiſheries, or in huſbandry; whereas the 
foreigners amongſt us are chiefly ſuch 
people as have been deſcribed already, that 


© contribute nothing to the national ſtock, 
| „ who 
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who live like * on . labours of the 
natives, occaſion many of them to loſe 


their employments, and be turn'd out of 


their ſervices to make room for theſe 


ſtrangers. 


It may be expected that 92 an e 


whence 
we may 


Y will bring over the greateſt numbers from 


/ 


the Cevennes in the South: of France, expect fo- 


where the poor Proteſtants or new Con- 
verts, as they are call'd, ſuffer a very ſe- 
vere perſecution at this time; but theſe 
are chiefly vine-dreſſers, fot whom it 
might be difficult to find employment in 


England; and admitting ſome of them 


reigners. 


are filk-weavers; Do the Spi ttle- field 


weavers at this day ſtand in need of their 


inſtructions? Or do they want hands fbr 
this manufacture? which by the way is 
the leaſt beneficial of any to the public, 
as the materials are purchas'd abroad, 
and none of this manufacture exported, 
but all conſum'd by our own people, 
which is one occaſion of the decay of 
the woollen manufacture. 


There may probably be ſome plou oh. ; 
men and boors among the people of the 


Cevennes that underſtand the cultivation of 


corn 5 grazing of cattle ; but there is 
B 2 ſcarce 
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— an inſtance of any foreigner s ap- 


plying himſelf to country affairs here. 


From Traly, Spain and Portugal it is not 
to be expected that many would come 
over to take advantage of ſuch an act, 
nor is it to be conceived of what uſe 
they could be to us; Helides they are all 

From e; we have R im- 
ported great numbers of Palatines and 
Sali ſburgbers, and after having maintain'd 
them ſome time at a conſiderable ex- 


: Foreign pence, it was found expedient to tranſport 
EY Os may them to the plantations, where they may; 


in a no doubt, be of great ſervice to the na- 
— 25 tion; but we have an act already for 


Baturaliing all foreign Proteſtants that 
go to the plantations: There is no doubt 
but they may be employed uſefully in in 
Carolina in planting vineyards and olive- 
yards, in raifing  filk, indigo, and fruits 
for a warm climate, which would 
prevent the ſending abroad an immenſe 
treaſure that is annually exported to pur- 
chaſe wine, oil, indigo and filk- of fo- 
reigners; ſuch people alfo might be em- 
ploy'd in our northern colonies, in plant- 


ing and drefling hemp and flax, in pro- 


* . 4 
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| ducing - pitch and tar, and other naval” 
| ſtores, which we purchaſe i in the coun- 

tries bordering « on Shank Baltic fea cee 
17 9 | | 
The Dutch indeed a are re ſuficiently —— 
liied to improve our fiſheries, particu- 
larly the whale and herring filheries; but 
the Dutch have in a manner monopo- 
lized theſe, and find their people con- 
ſtant employment at home in one or 
other of them; for which reaſon we can- 
not expect to bring over many Dutch- 
men by a naturalization act. Britain The fiſhe- - 
ſeems to have excluded herſelf volunta- an 
rily from the whale and herring fiſheries, the Dutch. 
and hath little to do of this kind, either 
for natives or foreigners : © Tho” theſe are 
the principal ſources of the wealth and 
power of our neighbours the Dutch, who 
are now probably the richeſt nation -in 
Europe, and would be the moſt formida- 
ble power by ſea and land, if their un- 
ſeaſonable parſimony did not prevent the 
uſing the treaſures they poſſeſs, which are 
greatly increaſed of late by that feanda- 
lous neutrality they infiſt on in breach of 
numerous treaties, and which has thrown 
moſt part of the trade of Europe into their 
hands 


Forei gn- 


ers dan 


gerous to ting 
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Hands for ſeveral - years paſt ; but what 
they have gain'd by trade they have loſt 
in ſecurity : They have remain'd indolent 
ſpectators of the progreſs of the French 
arms, until the enemy has penetrated 
into their country, and made a conqueſt 
of their ſtrongeſt frontier towns. * to 
return to our ſubject. | 
It is made an objection to the = WY 
too great a number of foreigners, 


the conſti- that they will naturally retain, an affec- 


tution. 


tion for their own country, and in caſe 
of a war cannot be rely'd on. They will 


be ſo many ſpies upon us, betraying our 
ſecrets, and in caſe of an invaſion join 
the enemy perhaps againſt the people that 
harbour them; and if they happen to 


raiſe fortunes ee us, will probably 
carry away their wealth and ſpend what 
they. have got "nh us in their own 


ee 


The Dutch may have fo 1 by 


the numbers of foreigners that have re- 
ſorted thither, but then they have work 


for them, there are no idle hands in 


Holland, they are all employed in ſome 


uſeful manufacture, or elſe at ſea; but 
the chief reaſon trade flonriſhes in Hol- 
W 


— 0 
. Land more than in any other country, is, 

that they have made the United Provinces The rea- 

a kind of free-port, their duties on mer- = N 
chandize being exceeding low, and little in xy. 
or no taxes laid upon the wealthy part l. 

of their inhabitants in proportion to their 
fortunes. It is the middle or inferior 
people that bear the charges of the go- 
vernment in Holland, the taxes being raiſ- 

ed by an almoſt general exciſe, which 

does not affect a man worth a hundred | 
thouſand pounds much more than an or- 
dinary ſhop-keeper. Their rich men keep 

no equipages, or any uſeleſs ſervants, ſo 

that their families are not much larger 

than thoſe of a common tradeſman, and 
_ conſequently their taxes not much high- 

er: And as to the money they have in 

banks and public funds, this pays no 
duties, any more than the merchandiſe 
employ'd in foreign traffic; from whence 

it appears that the expences of the go- 
vernment are born chiefly by the com- 

mon people; and theſe poſſibly may be 

poor and much in debt, as the Dutch 

give out, while the merchants and prin- 

cipal inhabitants are immenſely rich. 


Nor 
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5 (8) _ 
h Nor « | can * people ever alter this 
unequal way of taxation, having no ſhare 


Abllerd. in the government, or in the election of 


their governors or magiſtrates, but muſt 


TheStates bear every burthen their ſuperiors pleaſe 


are arbi- 


trary. 


to lay upon them, notwithſtanding that 
vulgar notion, that Holland i is a 2 of 


liberty. None dare ſo much as petition 


againſt a grievance. there ; ; the magiſtrates 
of the reſpective provinces and towns have 
the legiſlative power veſted in them, and 
are as abſolute as the Trench Kin g in their 


ſeveral diſtricts. 


To return from this e if it be 
one; another objection againſt a general 


unlimited naturalization 18, that the fo- 


_ Foreign- 


ers gene- 


rally ene- 


Teigners we may expect to be brought 
over hither are enemies to epiſcopal go- 


mies to our vernment, and will probably unite againſt 


conſtitu- 
tion. 


the eſtabliſh'd church, how much ſoever 


they may differ amongſt themſelyes ; nor 
would the civil part of our conſtitution 


be in leſs danger by admitting a flood of 
foreigners, moſt of them having been 
educated under arbitrary and tyrannical 


governments, and will probably be ready 
to promote and ſupport an arbitrary ad- 


miniſtration here ; an ambitious miniſter 
will 


. (29 # - 4 
will certainly find his account in encou- 
raging ſuch foreigners, and introducing 
them into places of truſt and profit ra- 
ther than the natives who have con- 
tracted high notions of liberty, and are 
tenacious of their rights and privileges. 
All mankind are fond of increaſing their 


power and influence, and when miniſters 


obſerve that foreigners enter more readily 
into their meaſures than the natives, is it 


not reaſonable to preſume that the natives 


will be diſcouraged and en and fo- 
| 3 preferred? 


There are fifty or ſixty thouſand of 


ha rien now in the army who have 
been taken from amongſt our huſband- 
men or artificers, will it be juſt or poli- 
tic to bring over ſtrangers to ſucceed them 


in their domeſtic employments, to con- 


ſame the Britiſb youth in foreign wars, 
and people the country with foreigners, 
ſtrangers to-our conſtitution, ſtrangers to 
our methods of huſbandry, and manufac- 
tures, and in no reſpe& qualified to increaſe 
the wealth of the kingdom, and leſs inclin'd 
perhaps to defend it from the enemies of 
the nation abroad, or the enemies of the 


ne at home! ? Is it not much more 
A © ; - eligible 


awe 


| Better to bl to 1 our own | pec 


encreaſe 
our own 


”_ 


port. fo- 
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ch fly by ce Wesco 
that ſeems to be laugh'd out of doors 
at preſent, and if the humour gains ground, 
the nation may be depopulated or become 
the habitation of ſtrangers?  _ 

The Romans looked upon the molti 
plication of their ſpecies as ſuch an ad- 
vantage to the commonwealth, that they 
exempted a man from taxes that had 
three children; and we find the great 
Auguſtus reprehending the Roman knights 
for remaining unmarried, and treating 
them as enemies to their country. And 


Mr. Petit an Engliſb writer obſerves, 


that the father of ten children is a greater 
benefactor to his country than he who 
adds ten thouſand acres of land to it; but 
this is meant of children born in wed- 


lock, whoſe parents take care to ſee them 


educated in ſome uſeful employment, 


and not the fruit of criminal embraces 


which periſh uſually in their infancy, or 


become vagabonds and thieves, having no 


means of ſubſiſting but by rapine: A 


multitude of theſe can be of no more 
ſervice to their country than ſo many 
1 ſtrangers 


() 


ſtrangers and enemies to our conſtitution 4 
would be. But there is nothing like 


dear- bought experience to correct our mi- 


ſtakes: an act of the like tenor paſs'd in A former 
the year 1708, and multitudes of foreign act H. 
beggars were immediately naturaliz'd on tion re- 
taking the uſual oaths in Weftminſter-** 
Hall, and paying the ſmall ſum of 
twelve-pence. The next year ſeven or 


eight thouſand Palatines, natives of Ger- 
many, were imported at once and en- 
camped on Black-heath, where they were 


maintained at a conſiderable expence till 


the government diſcovered they were moſt 
of them vine-drefſers, and conſequently 


of no uſe here; and they were thereup- 
on exported to the plantations, or ſent 2 ine 
back again, and ſeveral thouſand more, ſent back. 


which were coming over, were ſtopped 
as they were e for this fortu- 
nate iſland. 

The Queen was addreſs'd a year or 


two afterwards to know who adviſed the 
bringing over of theſe unhappy people to 


England, but her Majeſty had too much 
honour to diſcoyer by whoſe counſel 


the concurred in it; for it was expect- 
„ ed 
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Revolu- 
tions oc- 
caſioned 
by intro. the introducing foreigners as friends or 


ducing 


2 _ | 


„„ ) 
ed they would haye. been impeached 
as enemies to their country if ſne had. 
And as a ſpecious and true reaſon is fre- 


a given in ſuch caſes, ſo it hap- 


pened here. The advantage that might 
| accrue to the nation by encreaſing our 


numbers was the ſpecious reaſon 3 but 
> + the encreaſing the abettors of a certain 


faction among the mob was the true 
one; the populace, eſpecially in London, 
expreſſing an apprehenſion that an alte- 


ration of the conſtitution was intended, 
they were repreſented as diſaffected to 


the government, which could only be 
. preſerved, as was pretended, by an acceſ- 
fion of foreigners, that would enter into 
the meaſures of the miniſtry without 
Examination. 

The revolutions which have e 
in moſt nations have been occaſioned by 


allies. We need go no further for in- 
ſtances of this kind than our own 


country. 


The Britons e BY: Sgt 
to defend them againſt the Picts and 


Scots; and ſome of our hiſtorians ſug- 


geſt, that Vortigern, then King of Bri- 


tain, 


( 13 ) | 
* 


tain, invited over the Saxons with a 
view of rendering himfelf abſolute ; that 
he was more intent on invading Aba li- 
berties of his own people, than defend- 
ing his frontiers againſt foreign enemies: 
but whatever was the motive for calling 
in the Saxons, it appears that they ſub- 
dued the Britons as well as the Pidts; 
that they ſubverted the ancient conſtitu- 
tion, divided all offices and places of 
honour or profit among their brethren; 
drove moſt of the Britons up into the 
mountains, and made ſlaves of thoſe that 
remained under their juriſdiction. 
William, ſtil'd the Conqueror; had failed 
in bis enterprize againſt this iſland if the 
Normans had not been introduced here 
in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, 
who favour'd thoſe foreigners, and ad- 
vanced them to poſts in the govern- 
ment, which he did, it's preſum'd, in 
ander 60 balance the powerful faction of 
the Godwins, who ſet him upon the 
throne, and for that reaſon expected he 
ſhould be governed by them, It was 
to ſupport himſelf againſt the Godwins 
therefore that he entered into a ſtrict 
alliance with the Duke of Normandy, 
and 


So wh "4 14 "Y 
and even appointed his ſucceſſor, as 
ſome thiſtorians relate. Certain it is 
William claim'd the crown of Eng- 
land as the gift of King Edward, Ha- 
rold made the like claim, and theſe had 
each their partiſans in the court of Eng- 
land, even in the Confeſſor's life-time; 
4 who was no ſooner dead than Harold 
mounted the throne ; but having both 
the Duke of Normandy, and the Dane 
to contend with, as well as a powerful 
party of foreigners, eſpecially Normans, 
who had ſettled themſelves here in the 
preceding reign, it is not to be won- 
der'd that the Duke of Normandy ſuc- 
ceeded in his enterpriſe ; eſpecially when 
the Pope and the clergy eſpouſed his 
cauſe, and made it a kind of cru- 
ſado or holy war, which drew adven- 
turers from every Chriſtian country in 
Europe to Join « Wilkam in His inyaſion 
of England. 

In the reign of Kiog Fobn the 1 nation 


very narrowly eſcaped being made a pro- 
vince to France, by the Barons inviting 
over Lewis the Dauphin, and the French 
to aſſiſt them in ſubduing their prince, 
: who had .no * to preſerve himſelf and 
che 


RL 


a) 


the Tation from their ' tyranny,” but by 

throwing himſelf into the arms of the 
Pope, and becoming tributary to the ho- 
ly See, which induced the Pope to change 
hands and take the King's part againſt 
the Barons; and the French were not 
long after driven out of the kingdom: 
A majority of the people as well as the 
King, no doubt, foreſeeing that it would 
be much eaſier to recover their freedom 
and ſhake off the dominion of the Pope, 
who had only ſpiritual weapons to main- 

tain his title, and who was at ſo great 
a diſtance from Britain, than to reſcue 
themſelves from ſo near and ſo powerful 
a neighbour as the French, who might 
pour in what numbers they pleaſed, to 
maintain' their intended conqueſt, 

From theſe and many inſtances of the 
like nature, may be difcerned the danger 
of admitting too great a number of fo- 
reigners in caſe of an invaſion. 

Nor will the conſtitution be leſs en- 
dangered by a multitude of foreigners in 
time of peace. We find them always 
ready to become the tools of every am- 
bitious miniſter; and even their children 
are obſerved to retain the affections and 

I” 
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| prejudices of their parents. How d0 the 
French refugees ſtill prefer their own 
country and magnify the ſucceſſes of 
their grand Monarch, while they remain 
in exile and ſuffer by his tyranny? This 
maß de ſeen in thoſe that are really pro- 
teſtants; and for the papiſts, who are not 
much inferior in numbers, they may be 
_ eſteemed true ſubjects of France, and en- 
tirely des to the e of our ene- 
1 15:1 , 
There is e ien en ab 
| neal of England have more to ap- 
prehend poſſibly, than from the French, 
as they are more likely to ingroſs the fa- 
vour of miniſters, and ' conſequently will 
be tpady to concur in all their meaſures. 
A natu· It is poſſible however that a naturaliza- 
bell en tion bill with ſome reſtrictions and li- 
limitati- mitations may be of ſome ſeryice to the 
be of fer Kingdom: A multitude of people does 
vice. uſually contribute to the wealth and 
15 ſtrength of a natign, provided they are 
uſefully employed mithout prejudice to the 
natives ; but when it was found di fficult 
to meet with employment for the Pa. 
latines, ſeveral noblemen and grutlds 


men n who were zealous: for their impor - 
eib 8 tation, 


„ 


"4 
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5 tation propoſed to employ them on their 


own. eſtates, and ſent part of them into 


the country to ſupply the places of 
Engl, 1% labourers. One nobleman i in par- 

ticular carried fifty of them down: into 
Begfordſhire, to work on the canals and 
plantations be was making, and turn d 
eff all the natives which belonged to 
the neighbouring villages, who thereup- 
on became che to their reſpective 


It is preſum 4 therefore, that before 2. 


thods may be thought | on to ſupply the 
want of hands in our manuſaQurea, leſs 


lable., to exception. 


One way of multiplying our hands, Ways of 


* working 


at leaſt ſupplying the want of them, is dag 
by making uſe .of . .the like engines and factures 


with f 
machines in our woollen manufactures, . 


as we, have been lately taught to em- 
ploy in the ſilk manufacture, by the ce- 
lebrated Sir Thomas Lombe, to whom the 
parliament thought fit to give thirty 
ane pounds, for the ſervice he has 


D done 


naturalization. bill paſles, ſome employ- 
ment will; be provided for the foreigners 
invited over without diſtrefling the na- 


tives; eſpecially fince ſo many other me- 


E. 


do . * N 
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done bis country; for by the help of 
ſuch engines three men may do the bu- 
ſineſs of an hundred, and conſequently 
we ſhould have upwards of ninety hands 
to ſpare in every hundred. AF, 
The like benefit will accrue to the 
nation by erecting ſaw-mills, whereby one 
man may do the work of many, and 
aberdeen we ſhall have abundance of 
hands to ſpare out of this buſineſs. Our 
people go over to Holland to buy plank, 
the Dutch having a thouſand wind -mills 
employed in ſawing timber in North 
Holland. They import ſeveral hundred 
a ſhip- loads of Ader annually from the 
Baliic: And tho' they have little or none 
growing can furniſh foreigners with ma- 
terials for building ſhips and houſes much 
cheaper than they can ww and 20nd 
them at home. 
The Dutch get more by cutting and 
ftaming the timber than the people do 
that ſell it them. Another way of en- 
creaſing our hands, or rather of ſpar- 
ing a great many that might be other- 
wiſe employed, 1s by making canals to 
join our great rivers, viz. the Thames, the 


Severn and the Tre rent, whereby the wy 
: I diſtant 


(19) 
diſtant parts of the kingdom * might have 
an eaſy communication with each other 
by water, which would not only ſpare 
| abundance of hands that are employ'd 
in land- carriage, but would leſſen the 


charges we are at in ſeveral of our ma- 


nufactures, particularly that of wool. 
Our wool is frequently carried by land 
from one county to another, upwards of 
an hundred miles to the places where it 
is wrought; and nine parts in ten of 
this expence would be ſav'd if we had 
an inland navigation thro' the kingdom. 
The land- carriage of timber alſo adds 
much to the expence of building, and 
a great many gentlemen would be able 
to make much more of their woods if 
they had water- carriage for their timber 
to the ſea-ſide. Our corn alſo, which 
has been ſo cheap of late years that the 
farmer can hardly pay his rent, might 
eaſily be tranſported to foreign markets 
from the moſt inland counties, if we 
could carry it by water to the ſea- ſide; 
and foreign merchandiſe might be con- 
vey'd the fame way to the moſt in- 
land part of the kingdom at a ſmall 
expence, which muſt render a great 
6353 D. 2 many 


= 


( 20 ) 

many e articles in our manufac- 
tures much cheaper than they are at 
preſent, as well as the neceſſaries of life; 
and conſequently the poor as well as 
others might maintain themſelves cheaper. 

If it be © objected that our people would 
ent work if ſuch methods were in- 
troduced that require but few hands in 
dur manufacture, this will prove to be 


à miſtake; for by leſſening the charge 


of working our manufacture, every 


branch of buſineſs would encreaſe. The 


cheaper we could afford our goods abroad, 
the greater would be the demand for 
* them 3 and conſequently the greater num- 
ber employed in them. One reaſon that 


Holland is become the great work-houſe 


and magazine of Europe, is, that they 


might work cheaper at home, if we had 


Have all manner of machines, engines, 


and conveniences for working with few 
burick, and they have water- carriage to 
every door almoſt, which enables them 


to afford their goods cheaper than we 
can; and this is the grand inducement 


to foreigners to deal with "Holland rather 


than England. We ourſelves "purchaſe 


thoſe very of them, which we 
the 


(21) 


the like machines and conveniences. And 
one reaſon Holland is ſo full of people, 


| bs 1 they never, want goods for mer- 
_ chants that may be purchaſed at eaſy 
rates, or an employment for labourers 


no man need want a day's work there. 


The foreigners they import therefore, are 
ſo far from being a burthen to them, 
that every individual contributes ſome- 
thing to increaſe the national ſtock, and 
wealth to the ſtate. _ 

Whenever Britain therefore can end ahbe 


like employment for labourers and artiſi- 


cers, the may ſafely paſs a naturalization 
act, and fill the country with uſeful hands 
as Holland has done; but, 

Either we do want hands, or we do 
not: If we do not, it would be ridicu- 
lous to import foreigners to the prejudice 


of our own people: If we do want people 


for our manufactures or huſbandry, we 
dught to erect ſuch engines and machines 
as the Durch do, and contrive the working 
our manufactures with as few hands and 
as cheap as poſſtble, that the ſupernume- 
raries may be employ'd in places where 
they are really wanted,- as they certainly 
are in the fiſheries, 
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It is ſcarce conceivable what num- 
bers of people might be employed (ma- 
ny of whom are now a burthen to 
their country) if the herring and whale 
fiſheries were encouraged here as they 
are in Holland. Abundance of trades, 
. fays Sir Villiam Monſon, would find em- 
ployment in the herring fiſhery, that 
now want it, as hemp-dreflers, ſpinners, 
carders, weavers of ſail- cloth, net- makers, 
coopers, ſmiths, ſhipwrights, cawkers, 
ſawyers, ſeamen, fiſhermen, baſket-mak- 
ers, Cc. and the fiſh would be to us 
what they are to the Dutch, inſtead of 
treaſure, as we might exchange them for 
the produce of many other countries; 
and what is of greater conſequence to 
us than any other conſideration, we ſhould 
never want twenty or thirty thouſand 
ſeamen upon our own coaſts ready to 
ſerve their country; whereas the ſea- 
men employed in diſtant voyages, are 
moſt part of the year at a great diſ- 
tance from home, and cannot be ſer- 
viceable to us on * ſudden emer- 
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As to the feaſibleneſs of cutting canals Canals for 
that may open a communication between ing a n 
the principal Engliſb rivers already men- vigation 


tioned, the ground has been viewed E 8 


in Glocgſtenſbire and the adjacent coun- 


tries, and it appears that the cutting two 


or three canals ten miles long will join 
theſe rivers, or thoſe that run into them; 
and the ground is very proper for it 
through valleys, where there are many 
ſmall rivulets to fill ſuch canals, and no 
rocks or hills to obſtruct the deſign: 
Whereas the late French King, Lewis 
XIV, in order to open a communica- 
tion between the Atlantic ocean and the 
Mediterranean, was obliged to cut a ca- 
nal of an hundred miles, long, and carry 
it over mountains and valleys, and even 
thro' a mountain with infinite labour and 
expence, whereby, and by the river Ga- 
ronne, his people have a navigation quite 
thro' the kingdom from ſea to ſea; and 
in time of war have no occaſion to run 
the hazard of being taken in tranſport- 
ing their goods from one part of the 
kingdom to the other: and the like ad- 
vantage would accrue to England by the 
ſhort canals propoſed ; goods might be 
SER brought 
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tought 5 Briſol Hull, and other ports 
to London without hazarding them at ſea, 
and returns might be made from Lon- 
aan to the moſt diſtant parts of the king 5 
dom the ſame way. 
There is this Fanher,. advantage. in 
tranſporting, our goods: by water from one 
place to another, that the roads will not 
be fpoild and torn in pieces by heavy 
' _ _ carriages: near ſo much as they are at 
preſent; and many of our people will be 
employ d upon the water, and made fitter 
tor the ſea-ſervice, -or our fiſheries hen 
they are wanted: The inland navigation 
of Holland furniſhes their fleets with a 
good proportion of ſeamen: From all 
which conſidergtions it is preſum'd, that 
our: Governors will ſome time or other 
ſet about this great work, eſpecially ſince 
ſuch a progreſs is made every year al- 
meady in en, oo er cirere na- 
vigable. C 
Give me leave to mention i. great 
advantages that have accrued . to Rayſa 
| 2 late years by ſuch an inland naviga- 
1 At was not the leaſt improvement 
| 8 made by the late Czar, Peter 
he: Great, He continued this kind of 


navigation 4 


* 


* 
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navigation upwards of a thouſand miles, 


opening a communication between the 


Baltic, the Euxine and the Caſpian ſeas, 
whereby they eaſily tranſport the goods 
of this extenſive W from one my 
to the other. ' 
The . Chineſe exceed this: Ruſſians + in 
numerous canals; they are the moſt bu- 
ſy people upon the face of the earth, 


and it is computed, that almoſt as many 


people live upon the water as upon the 
land in that kingdom. The like has woes 
obſerved of Holland. 


Another way of encreafing, or rathavie Exceſſive 
preſerving our own people, and rendering dr 


them fit for laborious employments, is the 


it has been obſerved, enervates the body, 
and does not only make people incapa- 
ble of employment, but renders the mar- 


riage bed leſs fruitful; and where there 
are children, produces only ſome puny 


ſickly wretches unfit for any thing. 
If religion were out of the caſe, there 
is abundant reaſons to induce all gover- 


nors to diſcourage vice, eſpecially that 


ſpecies of it already mentioned; for it 
does not only impoveriſn the offenders 


1 E | and 


to our pedq- 
diſcountenancing exceſſive drinking, which, ple. 
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26 | 
and ruin their health, but puts them up- 
on a thouſand extravagancies to ſupply 
their neceffities, and perhaps forces them 
upon the highway, houſe-breaking and 
ſtreet-robhberies, renders them the peſts of 
ſociety, to that degree, that honeſt people 
can never be ſafe either abroad or at home. 
Another way of encreaſing our hands, 
or employing thoſe we have uſefully, is 
the ſetting our ſoldiers to work when 
they are in quarters, and allowing them 
2a ſmall addition to their pay rather than 
let them lye idle. If theſe were employed 
in raiſing highways, as the Roman ſoldiers 
were in cutting canals, and making. rivers 


mac navigable, we ſhould have a great many 


more hands to ſpare than we have at pre- 
ſent. The ſoldiers, by being enur'd to 
labour alſo, would be fitter for ſervice when 
called out to action; and by being kept out 
of idleneſs, would be kept out of miſ- 
chief. By a ſmall addition to his pay 
- would have leſs temptation to pil- 
fer, and fewer oppartuvitics of commit- 

ing ſuch crimes. This too would be of 
| 5 to the country as well as the ſol - 
dier ; for whereas labourers have uſually 
en a a. _ need not ad- 
vance 


(27) 
vance more than fix-perice to a ſoldier 
employed i in theſe works. | 
We have lately ſeen the French fol- 5 
ders cutting a canal ten miles in length, 
vis. from Malines to Louvain, which 
they finiſhed in a month's time, and is 
extrernely ſerviceable for the traffic WE... 
the country, as well as to cover it againſt 
the incurſions of an enemy. I proceed 
to make ſome remarks on our conſtitu- 
tion, and the revolutions it has under- 
gone by the introducing foreigners. 

If there is any fundamental or unal- Eſentials 
terable condition in our conſtitution, it is 1 
the diſtribution of the ſovereign power tion. 
between the crown and the' two houſes 
of parliarnent, and the poiſing that au- 
thority ſo equally, that the one may not 
eneroaeh upon, much lefs ſubyert the 
N and privileges of the other; for 
whatever tends to deſtroy this balance, 
and throw all the power into one ſcale, 
apparently tends towards the diſſolution of 
this limited monarchy. 

Every one boaſts of being a friend 
to the conſtitution, and yet we are not 
agreed wherein it conſiſts. Some are of 
—_ that there can be no legal go- 
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(28) 
vernment, which is not founded in the 
election of the People. 
Govem- All public Regimen (ſays Mr. Hooker ) 
founded bath ariſen from deliberate advice, con- 


founded 
on the ſultati on and compoſition among men ; or 


2 in other words, there was heretofore ſome 
people. contract enter'd into between the gover- 
nors and governed, which obliges their 
poſterity ;; and whenever governors break 
thro' the terms of that contract, by en- 
deavouring to obtain an arbitrary domi- 
nion, and oppreſs and deſtroy the people 

21 they. were advanced to protect, the peo- 
ple are abſolved from their allegiance, and 
may compel ſuch governors to reſtore the 

rights and privileges they have invaded ; 

or they may transfer the command to 
others, and ſtrike out a new form of g0- 
- vernment, and this whether their ancient 
conſtitution was monarchical or repub- 
lican; whether they were governed by 
one or more; for the people may be op- 
preſs'd by a ſtate or commonwealth, -AS 
well as by one ſole monarch ; and chat 


more effectually and irretrievably... 


EA ge ho 2 Others are of opinion that there never 


the con- 


ſent of the was a time when all men were upon a 
pre level, and under no form of govern- 


Was ever 


—_——_— —"my ment, 


Cap 
ment, and conſequently there never was 


a time when men had a right to elect 
their governors. 

Sacred hiſtory relates, that we all de- 
ſcended from one common parent; and 
if this be admitted, it muſt be preſum'd 
the firſt man took upon him to govern his 
family without waiting for the conſent of 


his children, that he ſhould govern them 


under certain limitations ſuppos'd to be 
contain'd in the original contract: Nor 
is it to be much doubted that the firſt 
man took upon him to govern his grand- 
children as well as his children and the 
reſt of his deſcendants while they re- 
main'd with him; and when men mul- 
tiplied, and went in ſearch of other ſeats, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe this was done 
with the conſent and concurrence of their 
grand parent, and that he aſſign'd them 
Chiefs or Leaders to direct and govern 
then... 

Adam had a double right to * 
as he was ſole ſovereign of the earth, 
and father of the people in a literal ſenſe. 
If it ſhould be admitted he received no 


direct authority from heaven to govern 


the world, he had the right of preſcrip- 


tion 
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the laſt reſort, 


oonverſed with God and Angels. No- 


( 30 ) 
tion and poſſeſſion, or occupancy, as wal 
as the authority of a parent. 
But nothing is more evident, if we. 


credit ſacred ſcriptares, than that heaven 
| exprefsly gave him the dominion of all 


animals, and of all the productions of 


the earth, and eee none could 


have a right to any thing the carth 
produc'd, but himſelf and thoſe he per- 
mitted to ſhare it with him; and this 
alone muſt ſecure his authority over the 
inhabitants of the earth, in as much as 
none had a right to a ſubſiſtence, or to 


uſe- the fruits of the earth without his 


leave.” If we could ſuppoſe therefore that 
Adam's” poſterity were upon the level 
with him in point of authority; or, 
according to ſome, that the people are 
and he and all other 
princes are accotintable to them; yet if 
we allow the property of all things to 


be in Adam, the people muſt have been 


2s much under his influence as people 
are av this day who ſubſiſt by the boun- 
ty of their governors. His ſuperior Wil- 
dom too ae to demand their ſubmiſ- 
fion'; he was created perfect, and had 


thing 


1 31 ) 

thing in nature was a ſecret. to him: 
If it ſhould be admitted therefore that he 
received no authority from heaven to go- 
vern his poſterity, all rational people would 
gladly ſubmit to the direction of ſuch a 
guide, and have choſen him their prince, 
if he was not ſo originally. _ 

There were many governments found- Some 
ed afterwards, no doubt, by force or n 
| compact; ſametimes the ſtropger tribes 3 | 
compelled the weaker to ſubmit to their” 


dominion ; at others, ſeveral tribes or Others by 


families might unite for their common compact. 
defence, and  chuſe themſelves leaders or 
gavernors, who. were ſubmitted to while 
they canſulted and promoted the intereſt 
of the ſociety ; but if they abuſed their 
power, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the peo- 
ple endeavoured to recover their liberties, 
inſiſted upon terms and conditions of 

nt, and limited the power of 
their chiefs, if they were not grown too 
ſtrong to. be control'd ; but where an 
ambitious chief prov'd too hard for his 
ſubjects, and could not be reduced to 
reaſon, his authority degenerated into ty- 
ranny, and he became an abſolute. 
adh: On the other hand, when the 
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people prevailed, if they did not depoſe 
their prince, there is no doubt but they 
reſtrained his power, and inſiſted on cer- 
tain laws, by which he and his poſterity 
ſhould be governed as well as his people. 


Four ſeve- The | ſeveral governments we read of 
= ſpecies appear to have been either, 1. Abſolute 


of govern- 


ment. 


Monarchies; 2. PUNE which when 
compoſed but of few, are ſtil'd Oligar- 
chies ; or, 3. Democracies, ' where the 


_ legiſlative authority is lodged in the dif- 
fuſive body of the people; or 4, and 
laſtly, A mixture of theſe, of which va- 
rious forms there are ſeveral now. in be- 


ing, as there was formerly among the 
ancients; and perhaps none of theſe forms 
of government continued for any long 
9 of time exactly the ſame; but as 
circumſtances have alter d, it has been 
found neceſſary to make ſome alteration 
in the conſtitution. To inſiſt therefore 
that we ought to continue in, or return 
to our original ſtate, when ſuch mate- 
rial alterations have been made in the 
condition of our people in relation to 
tenures, traffic, the power of our neigh- 
bours, and a multitude of other circum- 
ſtances, ſeems abſurd; nor is it poſſible 

7 5 at 
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at this time of day to diſcover what our | 


original form of government was ; or, to 

ſpeak in the language of ſome other 
people, what the tenor of the ori- 
ginal contract was; with whom it was 
made; whether with one ſole monarch, 
or with an ariſtocratical power, conſiſting 
of the chiefs of ſeveral tribes that in- 
habited the iſland. 


We learn from Fulius Cæſar, that Brisas 


South Britain was divided into ſeven- 3 


teen or eighteen kingdoms or diſtricts, 
which united under Cafibe/an to oppoſe his 
invaſion ; but whether theſe were limited 
or abſolute monarchies does not appear. 
The ifland was governed by the Ro- 
mans until the year 408, when being 
_ deſerted by them, thoſe who lived in the 
Roman pale elected a king to defend them 
againſt the incurſions of the P:#s and 
Scots ; but their kings being unſucceſsful in 
theſe wars, ſeveral of them were depoſ- 
ed almoſt as ſoon as made, until they 
fixed at length upon Vortigern, who, 
by the advice of the chief men of the 


kingdom, invited over the Saxons to de- 


fend their frontiers againſt the North 
Britons. 
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F 
The Saxons having repulſed the Picłs 


vernment. and Scots quarrel'd with the Britons, 


and having invited over great numbers 
of their brethren from Germany, made 
an entire conqueſt of South Britain, ex- 
cept Wales and Cornwal, whither the re- 
mains of the Britons retir'd, who did not 


think fit to ſubmit to the Saxons, 


The Saxons divided this country into ſe- 


ven kingdoms call'd the Heptarchy, which 
were all united under Egbert, anno 828. 


Theſe Saxon monarchs, tis ſaid, tranſ- 


| ated no affairs of conſequence without 


the conſent of their Wites, (their wiſe 
and great men) conſiſting of the digni- 
fied clergy and nobility, according to 


ſome, and of the nobility, clergy, and 


commons, according to others. Theſe aſ- 


| ſemblies were ſtil'd Wetenagemots; the 


Norman 


govern- 8 


ment. 


"wy 


commons, it is obſerved, were then gene- 


rally tenants to the crown, the clergy, 


or the nobility, and many of them in a 


ſtate of ſervitude, and therefore cannot 


be ſuppoſed to have had any great ſhare 


in the government then. 


 Willam Duke of Normandy, anno 
1066, having made a conqueſt of Eng- 
and, divided moſt of the lands among his 
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officers, obliging them to hold them of 


him by military tenures, (chiefly) and left 


the Engliſh Saxons proprictors | of very 
little: The Saxons. held the lands they  . 
uſed but as tenants at will to the Norman © 
Lords. * 

Henry I, the Conqueror 8 ; youngeſt ſon, 
to induce the Norman Lords to accept 
him for their King, in oppoſition to his 
elder brother Robert, granted them a 
charter, importing, that they ſhould hold 
their lands on the ſame terms the Saxons . 
held them, which was the foundation of N 


the Greas Cbarter of liberties call'd Mag- Magne | 


na Charta, confirm'd afterwards by King — 
Jebn, Henry III, &c. But there were 
almoſt continual wars between the nobi- 
lity and the crown ahout the due obſer- 
vance of this charter, or the interpreta- 


tion of i it, which were ſtil'd the Barons ae 


Mars. Io theſe ſometimes the King, and ar. 
at others the nobility had the advantage, 
and conſequently the privileges of the 
nobility were abridged or enlarged as they 
happened to have ſucceſs. But the com- 
mon people, who held their lands by 


baſe tenures, reap'd great adyantages by commons 


fran- 


theſe conteſts, being many of them made cn. 
F323 free 
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Obtain a 


ſhare in 


(36) 

free by the crown or the "Jordin" order 
to gain them over to their party, which 
with a power given them in the reigns 
of Henry VII and Henry VIII, to purchaſe 
the lands of the nobility and of the church, 
rendered the commons very conſiderable ; 
for tho' the repreſentatives of the com- 
mons were permitted to attend the great 
councils before this time, they could have 
but little influence there while they had 
fo ſmall a ſhare of property. 

This has made a vaſt alteration in our 


the legif- conſtitution, and it ſeems highly reaſon- 


lature. 


Grant all 


E 


able, that the commons ſhould have their 


ſhare in the legiſlature, now their pro- 
perty is ſuperior to that of the lords, 
whatever they had when they held their 
lands of the crown or the nobility, 

They are now pofſeſs'd, alſo of many 
great privileges which they wanted for- 
merly, and particularly that of giving mo- 


ney for the ſupport of the ſtate, which 


was in the hands of the nobility while 
the property of the lands was chiefly 


' theirs; this will not therefore be pretend- 
ed to be any part of the original contract 


or conſtitution anciently ; ; and as they are 
poſſeſsꝰd 


15379 

poſſeſs'd of «this important privilege, they 

inſiſt they have a right to it. Thus it 
ſeems to have been in all the ſtruggles 
and contentions between the crown and 
both, or either of the two houſes. What- 
ever any of them poſſeſs themſelves of, 
and can plead a ſhort preſcription to, they 
conceive they are very well intitled to. 
Thus it is alſo in all our wars with fo- whether - 
reign powers : Poſſeſſion they imagine preſcrip- 
gives them a right to whatever they ac- poſſeſon 

quire ; tho the loſer ſeldom acquieſces aan trans- 
in this kind of title; but whatever ceſ- right. 
fions or conceſſions he has been forced 
to make, he never fails to endeavour the 
recovery of what he has. loſt whenever 

he meets with a fayourable opportunity. 

The people had once a right of aſ- Annual 
ſembling in parliament annually; at other and trien- 
times half yearly ; and then at the three — 
great feaſts of Chriſtmaſs, Eaſter and Whit- 
ſontide, and new parliaments were call'd 
almoſt as often; but now the time of 
calling a new parliament is limited to 


ſeven years, the crown cannot continue ptenniat; 


them longer, tho' it may diſſolve a par- 


liament, and call others as often as 
it 
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it pleaſes, and this is become part of 
Frery ad our conſtitution : : And indeed every act of 
contry. Parliament almoſt makes ſome alteration 
ben. in our conſtitution. Every freeholder had 
Eh formerly a right to vote for his repreſen- 
tative in parliament; but in the reign of 
Henry VI, all frecholders that had not 
forty ſhillings a year were excluded from 
Voting at elections of members; and if 
ie parliament ſhouid carry the qualifi- 
ce eation to ſorty pounds a year, then that 

A would be our conſtitution. W 
From hence it is evident chat the 
bus in being, and nothing elſe, are pro: 
perly our conſtitution, and that the King, 
Lords and Commons, may model the con- 
ſee fit, provided they 


preſerve the independency of each ſtate. 


25 . That the commons who have the purſe, 


commons. 


have. at leaſt an equal ſhare. of power, is 
ſuffieientiy evident; nor can they ever be 


deprived of it but by their own act; no- 
bing but a view to their private intereſt 


can leſſen their influence on the other 

_ branches of the legillature., 
They, xannot be forced to part — 
the privileges they have obtain d; nor is 
it to be imagin'd they will barter them 
away 


( 39 ) 


away for any confideration whatever; for, which 
admirting they ſhould advance the private woes 
and preſent intereſt of their families, by rom 
conſenting to ſubject the nation to an at- ten. 


bitrary dominion, they muſt reflect that 
their poſterity will be involved in the 
calamity: If they tranſmit large eſtates 
to their deſcendants, they will tranſmit 
flavery with them, which will ſpoil the 
enjoyment of the greateſt fortune, by ren- 
dering the lives and liberties of the poſ- 
ſeſſors precarious ; their poſterity probably 


wilt with their eſtates had been leſs, when 


they underſtand the bulk of them was 
purchaſed ' with all that is . to 
freeborn ſubjects. = 


It has been inſinuated by ſome e Whether 


indeed, that if their reprefentatives ſhould * 


make the crown a complement of their render the 


rights and privileges, the people are im- — 


power'd by their original contra to re- 


cover them whenever an opportunity of- 
fers; but how can ſuch an opportunity 
ever be expected where the ſtates of 
the nation are in the intereſt of the crown, 
or under the influence of it? The attempt 
muſt be exceeding deſperate; but ſuch 
A calamity can never happen while the 


3 ; people 
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eie) 
people continue to chuſe men of probity 
and honour for their repreſentatives. 


Ckarter: When our princes new-modell'd the 


lein d. corporations, and ſeiz' d their charters in 

order to influence elections, the conſti- 

tution was held to be in danger; and if 

corporations ſhould ever be purchaſed, and 

rendered obſequious to the dictates of a 

miniſter, will not the conſtitution be in 
equal danger ? 

Biſhop Burnet repreſents King William 
approving the purchaſe of the corpora- 
tions and their members, and telling him 

it was abſolutely neceſſary in the circum- 
ſtances the nation then was, which pro- 
ceeded, no doubt, from an apprehenſion 
that the commons were poſſeſſed of too 
great a ſhare of power. 
The con- ] proceed to conſider the condition of 
non of the ſubject under the various forms of 
#6 ſub - government the conſtitution has undergone, 
_ Neither Ceſar nor any of the Roman 
writers give us a particular account of the 
circumſtances of the Britons before they 
ſubdued this iſland : They neither men- 
tion any tenures, by which the Britons 
held their lands; or whether the lower 


rank of people were in a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude 


LU» 


(.41 ). 

tude or freedom, tho'-it ſeems moſt pro- 
bable there were no ſlaves amongſt the 
Britons, and probably they had no'diſtin&- 
proprietors in their lands, as we find it to 
be in moſt countries diſcovered lately: 

The natives are uſually divided into tribes 
or clans, and each tribe poſſeſſes a certain 


diſtrict, in which the people have an Uneid- ; 
ed property, every tribe having its limits: 


But the diſtrict claimed by any tribe is one 
great common, and what a man ſows or 


plants, that he is allow'd to enjoy. In ſome 


countries the prince or ſtate directs what 


part of the country ſhall be planted and 
cultivated at a common charge; what 


ſhare every family ſhall take in the la- 


bour and in the produce of the land at 
harveſt; and as theſe countries are but 
thinly peopled, they frequently break up 
new ground, and ſeldom refide long in 
one place. Certain it is the Britons had 
no towns; for the name of one is not 
mentioned by Ceſar, but only ſome en- 


cloſures made with trees cut down and 
ſurrounded with ditches, which ſerv'd in- 


ſtead of fortifications for their defence, 
and to preſerve their cattle from wild 


beaſts in the night-time ; and theſe they 
G left 
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left and. erected others in ſuch parts of 
the country as they found proporeſt for 


tillage or the grazing of their cattle 
when the firſt were worn out. 
The . When the Britons were ſubdued by 


8 che Romans, they were governed gene- 


ty ranni- 


rally, by Noman laws, or rather by 
mere will and pleaſure; for à great patt 
of the 'havives ſeem to have been treated 
little better than ſlaves. They complain- 
ed that their bodies were worn out by 
the drudgeries the [Romians -put them up- 
on in caſting. up roads, and raiſing ways 
thro the fens antl marſhes, and cutting 
| down, woods from one end of the! W 
dom to the other. 

Several In the time of the Saxons 4 ſubjects 


ym ſeem to have been divided into the tol- 


Tolle the lowing elaſſes. t 


rover * a ct, 'The LM and — 8 were 


Ten te of the e part of the 
lands. 

j 156 Bog Such tenants as held their- 
lands of the king, the church, or the ba- 
rons, by paying rents in kind, and per- 
forming certain ſervices. 

- Thirdly, Thoſe that poſſeſs d allodiat 

lands, and held of no ſuperior,  _ 
ol {1 Fourthly, 


6x3). 

Fourthly, The merchants and tradeſ- 
men that had lived in towns and were 
concerned in traffic; and, 

Fifthly, The ſervientes or flaves, wha 
were of ſeveral kinds, and after the c con- 
queſt were called villains, 

It is doubted who theſe flaves or vil- 
Joes were that inhabited Great Britain 
in the time of the Saxons ; ſome ſup- 
Pu. that the Saxons found them here; 
others, that they brought them with tlic 
from Germany ; ; but the moſt probable 
| conjecture is, that a majority of them 
conſiſted of the Priſoners the Saxons made 
in their long wars with the Britons; and 
the rather, becauſe they were uſually em- 
ploy'd in huſbandry, in ploughing 
manuring their lords lands, for which 
they muſt be extremely well qualified, as 
they underſtood the nature of the ſoil, 
and how to make the beſt of it: The 
| Saxons could not make a better uſe of 
their priſoners, or of the lands they ſeiz'd, 
than by employing their Britiſb priſoners 
in the cultivation of ſuch lands, and 
maintaining themſelves out of the pro- 
duet of ew Oy their own labour, 


G 2 Theſe 


( 44 ) 


"Theſe villains were either regardant or 
in groſs : Regardant, where they belong- 
ed to ſome mannor or eſtate. Theſe de- 
ſcended with the inheritance, and were 
eſteemed part. of the purchaſe where a 
man bought an eſtate. The villain in 
groſs was a common ſlave that had no 
relation to the eſtate of his maſter, but 
was obliged to perform any kind of 
drudgery within or without doors. Some 
_ villains had lands aſſigned them, which 
they held by baſe tenures, as carrying 
- out the lord's dung, plowing his lands, 
Sc. but all they had was their lord's, 
which he could deprive them of at plea- 
ſure; and if they ſav'd goods of mo- 
ney, and purchaſed any thing, whatever 
they purchaſed was their lord's. There 
were freemen alſo that held their lands 
by the tenure of villenage, who were en- 
titled to ſuch lands as long. as they paid 
them rents, and performed their ſervices, 
and commited no act which amounted to 
a forfeiture, as in the caſe of a copyholder 
at this day. Ne | 
That there were villains regardant, and 
villains who held their eſtates at the will 
of the lord on moſt gentlemens eſtates 
| mn 


( 45) 
in the times of the Saxons, appears evident- 
ly from Doomſday book, which is that ſur- 
vey which William the Conqueror cauſed | 
to be made of all the lands of England 
in the latter end of his reign ; of which 
I ſhall extract ſome few inſtances, v7z. 


upon that mannor twelve villains, now 
twenty one; fix bordars, and now fix ; then 
three ſervants, now three. 
Theſe bordars were cottagers who held 
their little cottages on the like terms as 
the villains held their lands: And as to 
the ſervants, ſervientes, they were villains 
in groſs that held no lands, but perform- 
ed any kind of ſervices they were. put 
upon within doors or without. 

Harold held the mannor of Witham in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor ; then 
there were twenty one villains on the ſaid 
mannor, now fifteen ; then nine bordars, 
now ten; then fix ſervants, now nine; 
| then there were twenty ſeven ſocmen (te- 
nants that held by the ſervice of the 
plough or in ſocage) nom the ſame number. 

Archbiſhop Lanfranc held the mannor of 
* in the time of Edward the Con- 


| feſſor, 


Harold held Benflet in the time of King Extras 
Edward the Confe Ver, when there were" * 
oomſday, 


8 6460) 

land f the whole, mannor. being fifty ca- 
rucates, on ꝛnbicb were two. hundred and 
- pineteen villains, and thi rty fue bordars. 
A carucate uſually fanihed ſuch a farm 
4 could, find buſineſs for one plough'; bur 
" ſometimes a carucate confifted of as * as 


tuo plauglbs could manure.) 


This ſurvey of the kingdom, call'd 
. Doomſday, was made by the verdict. or 
preſentment of . juries in every county and 
hundred. They obſerved how much arable 
land, paſture, meadow and wood every man 
had; what was the extent and value of 
them before the conqueſt ; and what at 
the time of making this book in the Con- 
queror's reign ; what mills and fiſhings; 
how many freemen or ſocmen, (who held 
by the ſervice of the plough) ; how many 
villains, bordars, ſervants. or villains in 
groſs; and what cattle, ſheep and hogs, 
were uſually kept in every mannor. 
Since the Norman conqueſt there has 


none ſince been no ſuch thing as. allodial eftates, wiz; 


ſuch eſtates as are perfectly free, and hold 
of no ſuperior lord; for all lands after the 
conqueſt were held as they are at this 


> immediately or mediately of the 
8 crown. 


— 


COP 
crown. The C Conqueror diſtributed the 
lands among his Norman officers, to hold 
of him by military tenures; and theſe 
lords let n ·0 others on the like te- 
nures. } 


3 
. 


And as the as hai! adap * 


and marriage of the heirs of his imme- hold of 
the crown 


diate tenants; or thoſe who held of him in now. 


capite ; ſo the lords had the like power over 
the heirs of ſuch tenants as held of them.” 
But watds arid marriages were aboliſhed: 
by act of parliament in the reign of king 
Charles II, and a revenue was ſettled on 
the erowyn in lieu of them. | 


There were ſeveral ways — AVillaing 


ſlave or villain might obtain his liberty, *2fran- 


"hy Firſt, By the releaſe of his lord. 

; Secondly, If a bondman lived unmo- 
leſtod in a corporate town, and was re- 
ceived into the guild or enn as a 
mend of m. 


Thirdly, By the lord' converting cat 


baſe tenure into rent. 
Fburthly, Great numbers of them were 


enfranchiſed by the crown, the church, 
and the lords, on account of Ow fery- 


ing in the Tomes wars, 


. 4 57 
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2 Fifthly, 


chis'd. 


How men 


709 


Fifthly, But time and preſcription, or 
diſuſer of theſe baſe ſervices, has contri- 
buted to make more free than all the 

other ways; and there is not now a ſlave 
in the three kingdoms, except Negroes. 


Many kingdoms, as well as England, 


villains er had — ſlaves amongſt them, who 


1 Saves ſtill 


were, firſt, ſuch as had forfeited their li- 
berty by their crimes; ſecondly, ſuch as 
were taken priſoners in war; thirdly, 
ſuch. as could not pay their debts, ho 
were forc'd to ſerve their creditors till 
they had made ſatisfaction; and fourthly, 
ſuch as acknowledged themſelves {ſlaves in 
open court, on condition of being provid- 
ed for by their maſters. 

The iſſue of all theſe ſpecies of ſlaves 
were eſteemed ſlaves; but if a freeman 
had a child by a nief, or female ſlave, 
the child was free: On the contrary, if 
a freewoman had a child by a flave it 
followed the condition of the father. 

But notwithſtanding none of the na- 
tives.of the three kingdoms are in a ſtate 
of ſlavery here at this day, we have mul- 
titudes of ſlaves in the Britiſh plantati- 
ons, which are generally porchaſed in 
Africa, where the little princes of 9 


part 


( 49) 

part of the world-are perpetually at war, 

in order to make ſlaves and ſell them to 
the Europeans, who | tranſport upwards 

of ſixty thouſand of theſe poor unhappy 
wretches annually to America. 

This is a traffic cenſured by ſome a 
defended by others. If that maxim hold, 
that all legal government is founded in 

the conſent of the people, and that noTye jut 
one has a right to aſſume the dominion ce af 


Mäkln 
of another againſt his conſent; then muſt or oY 


this be allowed to be a moſt unchriſtian®*"s 
practice. To which the advocates for 
this traffic anſwer, that if all government, 
which is founded in force, is unlawful, 
then is there ſcarce a lawful government 
ſubſiſting; for moſt of the governments 
weare acquainted with, were either found- 
ed in force, or elſe the governors have ex- 
cluded the majority of the people from 
any ſhare in them, and are uſurpers of 
the power they exerciſe, 

It is obſerved further, that a man may 
juſtly be reduc'd to a ſtate of ſervitude 
upon ſeveral accounts already enumerat- 
ed, as firſt, by his crimes. When the 
_ magiſtrate is authoriſed to take away his 
life, there it is a favour to inſiſt only 

H ; upon 


(50) wy 
upon the loſs of liberty ; and where a 
priſoner is taken in a juſt war, and the 
conqueror makes him a ſlave inſtead of 
taking his life, he has no wrong done him. 
So in the caſe of a debtor that can't 
pay, the creditor ſeems juſtly entitled 
to his ſervice until he receives ſatisfaction; 
or one man may ſubject himſelf and his 
family to another for a maintenance, as 
our common ſervants do for a certain 
time; or a man may reſign his liberty 
for life, if he ſees fit; and in any of 
theſe |caſes, if it be juſt and lawful for 
a maſter to ſell ſuch ſervants or ſlaves, it 
can be no crime in the purchaſer to buy 
them, and employ them as he ſees fit. 
To this it is reply'd, that admitting it 
be lawful to purchaſe ſlaves, which are 
made ſo by any of the ways abovemen- 
tioned ; yet where they are unjuſtly depri- 
ved of their freedom, and the maſter can 
have no right to their ſervice, the pur- 
chaſer can have none, and is guilty of in- 
juſtice, as well as the firſt poſſeſſor in 
uſing them as ſuch. It is notorious that 
great numbers of thoſe we buy are ſtolen 
from their friends, and that the wars of 
the African princes are generally entered 
I into 
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into chiefly with a view of making ſlaves 
to ſell to the Europeans, who are indeed 
the occaſion of theſe: wars and outrages ; 
for if our merchants did not viſit their 
coaſts to purchafe ſlaves, theſe. princes 
would probably live in peace; and not a 
tenth part of the ſlaves would be made 
ä as are at preſent. 

And what can be ſaid for enſlaving in- 
nocent children that have no ſhare in their 
parents crimes? If that propoſition be 
true, that no one has a legal right to aſ- 
ſume the dominion over another, unleſs 
ſuch perſon voluntarily conſented to be 
governed by him, then the making ſlaves 
of innocent children is a uſurpation on 
the natural liberties of mankind; for it 
can never be ſuppoſed that any man ever 
conſented to make his poſterity ſlaves for 
ever, tho he might ſubject himſelf to 
puniſhment for diſobeying the laws of 
the community to which he conſented. 

Let it be ſuppoſed that a man was ſtol- 
en from his friends by an Agerine pyrate, 
and made a ſlave in Barbary, would any 
man ſay that the pyrate, or he that pur- 
chaſed the unfortunate perſon, had a right 

to his ſervice ? And ſhould we not com- 
SS. 1 mend 
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* that ſlave who thus loſt his liberty, 
if he endeavoured to regain it, and make 
his eſcape, even by killing his maſter ? 
And: yet what tortures' do our planters in 
America inflict upon a ſlave that attempts 
to regain his liberty, who perhaps was 
made a ſlave as unjuſtly as the perſon 
taken by the Agerine pyrate ? 
What a different judgment do men 
paſs upon actions of the ſame nature, 
according as they are differently inte- 


_ reſted; they commend the heroic bra- 
very of a Chriſtian ſlave, who ſhould ob- 


tain his liberty in Barbary, even by the 
death of his maſter; and they think no 
puniſhment too great for a ſlave in our 


plantations, who ſhould endeavour to re- 


uw his liberties there ? 
It was lately a received opinion, that if 
a ſlave in the plantations turned Chriſtian, 
he obtain'd his liberty, and ought to be 
treated as another ſubject ; and ſome plant- 
ers, under this apprehenfion, refuſed to 
ſuffer their ſlaves to be baptized ; but it 
ſeems we are not ſo ws. to encourage 
converts as the Turks are. If a Chriſtian 
ire e Mahometiſm, he has his 
liberty. 


CHF. 

liberty immediately in Turky ; not ſo 
where an Infidel turns Chriſtian, 

It was ſuppoſed allo, that where a Ne- 
groe ſlave came into England, he thereby 
became a freeman; but this alſo is a 
vulgar error. Whether one born in Eng- 
land of a ſlave is not free, is more doubt- 
ful: But then thoſe born of ſlaves in the 
Brittſh colonies, one would think ſhould 
be free, which I find is generally de- 
ny'd; however there are ſeveral Negroe 
ſlaves that have been made free; and 
| theſe, if born in the Britiſp dominions, 
ſeem well intitled to Br:71/h liberties, if 
they have embraced the Chriſtian faith. 
There are great numbers of Negroes in 
Jamaica that have formed themſelves 
into an independent ſtate, and been 
treated with by that government as free 
people ; why theſe ought not alſo to be 
treated as Britiſh ſubjects, if they turn 
Chriſtians, no tolerable reaſon can be 
given. 5 
Having enquired what right the Eu- How do- 
"ropeans have to the perpetual ſervice of 299" 


and pro- 


the ſlaves they purchaſe and employ in . 
their colonies and plantations, it brings gui d in 


me naturally to conſider what right they = pos 
| have 
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have to the plantations themſelves in Aa, 
Africa and America; and how the do- 
minion or property of theſe, or any other 
country, are or may be juſtly acquir' d. 

Whether All things were common and free for 
„ee. any one that would uſe them in the firſt 
ſent, ages of the world, according to Puffen- 
dorF; and the firſt agreement among men 

in relation to this matter, he ſuppoſes 
was, that what any perſon ſeiz'd out of 
the common ſtock, or out of the fruits of 

them with deſign to apply to his private 

uſe, none ſhould rob or deprive him of. 

or occu. Others are of opinion, that no ſuch 
pancy- agreement was neceflary, but that the 
foundation of all particular right, which 

any man has to a thing which was be- 
fore common, is the firſt poſſeſſion. If 

it was a crime, fays Mr, Lock, to take 

the leaſt thing which. was given by heaven 
in common before we had the conſent of 

all others, we might periſh with hunger in 

the midſt of plenty, Where every one 

is maſter of his own perſon and actions, 
the labour of his body, and the work of 

His hands, entirely and ſolely belong to 
him as his own proper goods, He who 

| gathers Acorns or apples in the woods, 
makes 


- OF} © 
makes them his own by the pains he has 
taken for them: So the ſtag he has kill'd, 
or the fiſh he has taken in places not ap- 
propriated ; and ſo many acres of ground 
as a man cultivates, and has occaſion for 
in countries not already planted, he hath 
a right'to incloſe and improve without 
any man's permiſſion: But it does not 
follow from hence, that a man may ap- 
propriate to himſelf as much land, or as 
many goods as he pleaſes ; for the ſame 
law of nature which has given any one 
a particular right to what he has gotten 
by his own labour and induſtry, ſeparate 
from the community, hath ſet certain 
bounds to that right: If he takes what 
others have occaſion for after his own 
neceſſities are ſupplied, he ſeizes what does 
not belong to him; no private man being 
entitled to take more' than he can enjoy, 
to the prejudice of others whoſe real wants 
are not ſatisfied. 


Others obſerve, that the firſt man, Alan Govern- 


was ſovereign and proprietor of the whole 


world, and that in the firſt ages all men election 


derived their right to dominion and pro- 
perty from him; that he was inveſted with 
a power of dividing the earth, and the 

fruits 


can be _ 
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fruits of it among his children and 
deſcendants, as he ſaw fit; and con- 
ſequently there never. was a time when 
all things were common: but it is very 
probable in the infancy of the world, 
when there were Pry few men, and 
there was ſo large a field to range in, 
that Adam had ſeldom occaſion to exer- 
cCiſe his authority in this particular; he 
might leave his poſterity to plant and 
cultivate ſuch parts of the earth as they 
choſe, referring however a power to de- 
termine ſuch controverſies as might hap- 
pen to-ariſe in relation to ſuch poſſeſſions: 
And as it is univerſally agreed that ſome 
government is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the well- being of ſocieties, it is reaſon- 
able to preſume, when any colony was 
ſent abroad to plant a diſtant country, 
leaders or governors were aſſigned them 
by Adam or his ſucceſſors, who were im- 
power'd to divide the lands they ſhould 
plant, and determine all —— diſputes 
among them; and then there can be lit- 
tle reaſon to ſuppoſe there was a time 
when all things were common, or that 
the conſent of all the community was ne- 


oeſſary to give a man a right to what he 
poſſeſs'd, 


n 

poſſeſs'd, an opinion that can only be 

founded on a preſumption that all men 

were equal at the beginning of the 
world; and that fathers had no authority 

over their children or deſcendants. 


At this day, and for many ages, it muſtUcplaned 
b- countries 


be admitted, that all men have been ſub-fahject to 


jet to ſome prince or ſtate, and where thoſe who 
firſt diſco- 


any man diſcovers: and poſſeſſes himſelf er and 
of any tract of land not already appro- — 


them. 


priated, it becomes the dominion and pro- 
perty of that prince or ſtate that employ- 
ed him in the diſcovery; and if he made 


the diſcovery, and fixed himſelf in an un- 


inhabited country without any authority, 
he ſtill remains ſubject to the community 
from whence he came; and the prince or 


ſtate, his ſovereigns, have a right to the 


dominion of ſuch new-diſcovered lands, 
and may parcel them out as they ſee fit ; 
and whoever endeavours to diſturb a peo- 
ple in the actual and peaceable poſſeſſion 
of any country ſo diſcovered, are now 
univerſally eſteemed robbers, and unjuſt 
invaders of their neighbours properties. 
It ſeems, however, to have been the 


opinion of ſome of the*politeſt nations, 


Greeks and Romans, that they had a right 


; to 
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(58) 
to diſpoſſeſs and enſlave any nation or 
people they were pleaſed to denominate 
Barbarians. And the like notion pre- 
vailed ſo far among Chriſtians, that 


we find the Pope and Chriſtian princes 
| parcelling out the dominions of the Indian 


princes, and exerciſing an authority over 
them and their ſubjects, as deſpotically as 


it they had been born their ſlaves. Nor 
wWuaas this only the practice of thoſe of the 


Roman communion, but Proteſtant princes 


alſo aſſum'd the like. authority over the 
Indian nations, and gave commiſſions to 
their ſubjects to ſubdue all countries they 


found poſſeſsd by Pagans. And thoſe 


high and mighty ſtates, the Dutch, went 


ſtill further, ſeiging every diſtant - coun- 
try, and diſpoſſeſſing the inhabitants, whe- 


ther Chriſtian or Pagan, if they found it 
worth-the conqueſt, and had force en 


to effect it. 


proceed in the next wa to phiervs 
5 opinion our civilians hold, in rela- 
tion to lands, or other things deſerted or 


The pro- relinquiſhed by their former owners, which 


perty of 
| . 


d, That a man may by occupancy obtain 


lands ws. right to ſuch things as have been relin- 
* d voluntarily hy a former owner, as 
well 


tained 


„ O87] 
wal as if he had been the Nr un 
ſeſſor. | | 
If one without. e leaves his 
lands, giving ſufficient indications that he 
deſigns to retain them no longer, in this 
caſe they ſeem free for any one: But a 
prince, or ſtate, may actually loſe the poſ- _ 
ſeſſion of their territories, and yet have 
a right of regaining them; for if it 
does not appear that the former owner 
left them voluntarily, and- had no inten- 
tion of returning and enjoying them again, 
the: ſecond occupant can have no title to 
them, but is deemed an intruder and 
& vſurper. : 
According to the opinion therefore of 
Puſfendorf, Grotius, and other civilians, 
the Spaniards, Portugueſe and Dutch have 
a very bad title to the territories they poſ- 
ſeſs in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies; and Im 
afraid the Engliſh would be troubled to 
juſtify their title to ſome of their Amer:- 
can plantations, according to the maxims 
above recited, unleſs a long poſſeſſion can 
mend a defective title. Tis certain no Eu- 
ropean nation hath been guilty of fewer 
uſurpations of this nature than the Eng/t/h, 
and none uſe their ſubjects with greater 
| £2 humanity, 


humanity; There are many inftances al- 
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' ſo, where Engliſh colonies have been 


Arts uſed 


to gain the 
poſſeſſion *** 
of coun- 


tries alrea- 
dy plant- 
ed. 


planted by the conſent of the natives, and 
a valuable conſideration given them for 

oh lands they parted with, particularly 1 1 

Carolina and Penſilvania. 

It may be obſerved ſurther of every 

maritime power, both ancient and mo- 

dern, that their firſt deſign or pretence, 


when they viſit any diſtant country, is to 
propoſe the carrying on traffic, and ex- 


changing the produce of their reſpective 
countries to their mutual advantage: The 


next ſtep they take is to agree with the 


natives for a place to lay up and ſecure 
their goods until they have an opportu- 


nity of exporting them, and under co- 


lour of building ſuch places, foreigners 
| frequently erect forts, and introduce ſuch 


numbers of their countrymen as to be able to 
diſpute the authority of the natives, and 
ſometimes aſſume a ſuperiority over them, 
perhaps ſubdue and enſlave the natives, not 


| ſuffering, them to traffic with any other 
| people but themſelves. 

This was the uſual conduct of the Phe- 
nicians, . Carthaginians and Grecians an- 
tiently, and they have been imitated of 


late 
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late years by the Spaniards, Fran 
and Hollanders, and too often by the 
Engliſi; tho by ſubſequent treaties, and 
voluntary conceſſions of the Indians in 
many of the plantations, our title to what 
we. poſſeſs ſeems to have a face of right 
at preſent; and the Hadians under our 
protection are rather gainers than loſers by 
our ſettling among them, inaſmuch as we 
have improv'd their lands to vaſt advan- 
tage, and introduc'd corn, cattle and fruits, 
as well as arts and ſciences, which they 
were ſtrangers to till now: And the.go- 
vernment they live under is much milder 
than that of any of their native princes ; 
however, it muſt: be confeſs'd, neither we, 
nor any other European nation, had any 
right to compel the 1:d:ans to ſubmit: to 
our dominion. : How ridiculous therefore 
is it for the powers in this part of the 
world to contend with each other, and en- 
ter into long bloody wars about the ſove- 
reignty of the Indian kingdoms and Rates, 
to which they have no other title than 
mere force ? 

If the diſcovering a paſſage and trac- 
ing out the way to a diſtant country al- 
ready inhabited could entitle a prince or 

ſtate 
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| Nate to the dominion of it, or to mono]. 
polize the trade of it, there is no doubt 
but the Portugueſe have the beſt right to 
the Eaſt, and the Spaniards to the Weſt: 
Ladies; but if Pagan princes have as good 

a title to their countries as Chriſtian princes 
have to theirs, I can't ſee, what right the 
finding out the way to ſuch countries can 
Sive them, or any ſubſeqent diſcoverers to 
a dominion over the natives. N 

- The _ The beſt pretence that we can have 
| — 2 to plant any country thinly inhabited, as 
ing a Anericaà was, is, that no man or commu- 
thinly nity can challenge an excluſive right to 
peopled, more land than he or they can poſſibly 
pretence uſe or cultivate; and it is evident that 
for 1etling many thouſands, many millions of acres in 
America lay uſeleſs and uncultivated when 

the Europeans arrived there, which, by 
planting and ſowing, might be made to 
ſubſiſt fifty times the number of people it 

did under the management of the natives, 

who only hunted on ſuch lands, or fiſh- 

ed for their livings, and let almoſt the 
whole country lye fallow and uncultivat- 

ed. It could never be the defign of the 
creation that one, or a few men, ſettling 
themſelves upon a large continent, ſhould | 

5 mono poliſe 
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monopoliſe what would ſubſiſt and main- 
-tain a thouſand times as many, if the 
lands were broke up and improved: For 
tho' a man, or body of men, may have a 
right to as much land as they can uſe in 
a country not already planted, it does not 
follow from thence, that they may appro- 
priate to themſelves as much land, or as 
many goods as they pleaſe, as has been 
obſerved already; for the fame law of 
nature which gives us a right to what 
we firſt poſſeſs, hath ſet bounds to that 
right; and if we take what others have 
occaſion for, when our own neceſlities are 
already ſupplied, we keep what does not be- 
long tous; no man or nation, therefore, can 
be intitled to more than they can enjoy, 

to the prejudice of others, whoſe real 
wants are not ſatisfied; much leſs can they 
be entitled to keep the world a barren wil- 
derneſs, when it might be cultivated and 
improved by other hands, ſo as to make 
it capable of ſubſiſting millions of people 
more than it can poſſibly do while it lies 
fallow. It is of ſervice even to the na- 
tives, to improve the uncultivated lands, 
ſeo that they may partake of ſuch fruits as 
5 mw could never have poſſeſs d without 
ſuch 
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ſuch cultivation: But then ſuch ſettle- 
ments ought to be made without preju- 
dice to the original inhabitants, or firſt 
poſſeſſors, and even with their conſent, if 
poſſible ; which has been found not very 


difficult to obtain in ſeveral of our plan- 
tations, where the natives have been treat- 


ed with humanity, and allowed to retain 


their own laws and cuſtoms, which we 


have no authority to invade or alter. 


uſurpati- 
ons not 
to be de- 
fended. 


The dominion of the Spaniards on the 
continent and iſlands of America was cer- 
tainly acquir'd and founded on the higheſt 
injuſtice, cruelty and oppreſſion; they in- 


ſiſted that the authority they received from 


the Pope, and the Emperor Charles V, King 
of Spain, entitled them to invade, ſubdue, 
enſlave and murder the natives of that 
new-diſcovered world, becauſe they were 
not. Chriſtians ; tho' theſe unhappy, men 


had never heard of the name of Chriſt, 


and conſequently could not be faid to re- 
jet what they were wholly unacquainted 

with; nor would the ſubmiflion of the 
poor defenceleſs Indians fatisfy them, for 
then they could have had no pretence to 


take away their country, plunder them 
of their treaſures, murder and enſlave their 


PR 
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perſons : They took opportunities of quar- 
relling with them therefore, even after 
they acknowledged themſelves ſubjects of 
Spain, and maſſacred ſo many millions 
of them that the country was almoſt de- 
populated; and by theſe means, they pre- 
tended to have acquir'd ſuch a right to 


America, that no European people but 


themſelves ought to ſet a foot on ſhore 
there, or navigate thoſe ſeas; and actually 
ſunk the ſhips, and murdered the crews of 
all Europeans they found there. But as the 
ancient inhabitants were almoſt deſtroy'd, 
and Spain was not able to plant a coun- 
try of nine thouſand miles extent, it hap- 
pen'd that great part of this new world 
remained without inhabitants; and other 
nations being of opinion they had as good 
a right to plant theſe waſte and deſert 
countries, as the Spaniards, ſent out colo- 
nies to that 'part of the world, and fix'd 
themſelves there without their leave, who 
could have no right to hinder them, but 
what was founded on robbery and uſur- 
pation: They alſo occupied ſeveral parts 
which the Spaniards had abandoned for 
richer ſettlements, as the Bays of Cam- 
peachy and Honduras, Florida, Hiſpa- 


K niola, 
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77vla; &c. which they might lawfully do 
when the Spaniards had deſerted them, 
and- the original inhabitants' had been de- 
ſtroy'd by their cruelty : But ſtill the 
Spaniards are pleaſed to revive their claim 
to the whole continent when other na- 
| tions diſcover any thing valuable in the 
7.he right plates they poſſeſs: This is the caſe of the 


. of the Bri 


eis log. Britiſh logwood-cutters ;' they have fix'd 
eee bf themſelves in countries far removed from 
puted. the Spaniſh ſettlements, and -whither the 
Spaniards would never have come but to 
diſturb our people employ'd in cutting 
logwood, which they oppoſe, notwith- 
ſanding the ſeveral treaties concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, where- 
by both parties are allow'd to retain what 

they poſſeſs d at the ſigning of ſuch trea- 
ties; and theſe logwood countries were 
bon cl che then poſſeſs d by the Engliſh. This is one 
war. Occaſion of the preſent war; the Spa- 
uitards inſiſting that no nation is entitled 
to the produce of this part of America but 
themſelves, tho they could never plant a 
tenth part of it, and have deſerted and 
The abandon'd a great deal of what they are 
e al poſſeſs d; and not only the Engliſh, but the 
plant Fh. French have poſſeſs d themſelves of large 
3 territories 
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territories which the Spaniards abandon'd 
in Florida and Hiſpamola; nor do the 
Spaniards pretend to diſpute the poſſeſſion 
of theſe countries with the French, tho' 
they make our poſſeſſion of ſome part of 
the logwood countries, they had in like 
manner abandon'd, a ſufficient reaſon 
for taking our ſhips. 

The Dutch have. acted the like tra- The Dueb 
gedies in the Ea Indies, as the Spa- f N. 
niards have in the Weſt ; they have ſub-tives and 
du'd and deſtroy'd the inhabitants of the z 1955 
Spice Iſlands, and expelled even the Eng- = TO 
kſh, and all other Europeans from thoſe © 
coaſts, tho' the Engh/b were actually in 
poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands, and had all 
the right to them which the natives of 
the country could give them: They have 
gone further, and rooted up the ſpices in And root 
ſeveral iſlands, that the reſt of the world mo 
may. not partake of them. iſlands, 
If that maxim hold good, therefore, 
that no man or community can juſtly 
poſſeſs themſelves of more than they can 
uſe or cultivate, the Dutch ought to be 
_ doubly curs'd, who do not only monopo- 
lize all the fine ſpices, but annually de- 
hs theſe valuable productions, that the 


K 2 reſt 
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reſt of the world may not partake of 
them: And if we add to their injuſtice 
the deteſted means by which they acquir'd 
them, it will be no ſmall aggravation of 
their guilt ; for they did not only maſ- 
ſacre the natives, but their friends the 
Engliſb, and expell'd them from theſe 
invaluable iſlands, tho' they were then in 
full peace with England, and had juſt be- 
fore been reſcu'd, and deliver'd from the 
. tyranny of the Spaniards, and erected into 
an independent ſtate by the arms and 
treaſures of England, © 
In what light therefore can we look 
upon theſe, and many other flouriſhing 
kingdoms and ſtates, but as grand rob- 
bers and murderers, whoſe dominion is 
founded in violence and treachery, and 
maintain'd by the like deteſted arts, who 
every day condemn the poor natives to the 
_ cruelleſt tortures, if they attempt to re- 
cover their liberties, while thoſe who fit 
in judgment on them, are in reality the 
criminals ? 
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APPENDIX. 


HE avow'd defign of bringing over 
and naturalizing foreigners, is faid 


to "he. 

The reducing the price of labour ſo low 
as to be able to afford our manufactures 
as cheap as our neighbours, and thereby re- 
cover our foreign traffic, which ſeems to de- 
cline apace. 

Our labourers and mechanics, tis ſaid, 
fa well as their maſters and employer) 
live too high and extravagantly, which is 
the reaſon they ſet a higher price on 
their goods than foreigners do on theirs, 
who live upon herbs and roots, and drin 
water: That by importing foreigners, our 
people will be taught to live as frugally 
as they do, or they will underwork the 
natives, and enable us to afford our ma- 
nufactures as cheap as our neighbours do 


theirs. 


1 But 


(50) - 
But it muſt be preſum'd then, that theſe 
aliens are to be admitted into, and made 
free of all our cities, towns and corpora- 
tions, where our manufactures are carried 
on; or elſe ſuch a law will not er 
the end propoſed. 1 N 
On the other wad: ſhould they ht ad- 
mitted and made free of the reſpective 
corporations, they will have a great ſhare 
or intereſt in elections, and of what con- 
ſequence this will be, * gentleman 
muſt be apprizet. 
The new-modelling corporations 8 
che nation great diſquiet in the reigns of 
King Charles and King James II; the in- 
8 Triſb officers and ſoldiers gave us 
terrible apprehenſions; and the ,introduc- 
ing a people, ſtill greater ſtrangers to the 
conftitution, into the corporations, is a mea- 
ſure that may create the like jealouſies 
among the natives, and will not therefore, 
tis preſum'd, be very warmly eſpouſed by 
the friends of the preſent government. 
But further, if the Germans are one 
of the nations intended to be introduced, 
it is obſerved, that thoſe people eat and 
drink at leaſt as plentifully as the Eng- 
hh, and conſequently won't be able to 
live 
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live cheaper here than the natives ; and 


as to the French, who live upon herbs 
and roots in their own country, ſuch diet 
may not be fo healthful in this cold cli- 
mate ; but they will be obliged to cat and 
drink as the Engliſb do. 

It has been obſerved alſo, that one of 
our labouring men, who eats beef and 
pudding, will do twice the work of one 
of thoſe finical gentlemen that live upon 
herbs and roots: And if one of the na- 
tives can do as much work as two fo- 
. reigners, he may afford to live better than 
a foreigner, and ſell his goods as cheap. 
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